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AXE-HAMMER FROM COCKHAISE FARM, LINDFIELD 
Scale 1/1. See p. 37 
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A PERFORATED STONE AXE-HAMMER FROM 
COCKHAISE FARM, LINDFIELD 


H. W. M. HODGES, 
THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, LONDON UNIVERSITY 


THE SITE 

The axe-hammer here illustrated was recently found 
during ploughing in the large field immediately north of 
Cockhaise Mill, at the very edge of the field overlooking 
Danehill Brook. The site was visited later by the writer, 
but there proved to be nothing to suggest the remains of a 
burial mound: and it is an unlikely site for one. This field, 
and that to the west, bordering Monteswood Lane, both 
yielded fairly large quantities of flint—nodules and flakes. 
No flint implements were found, but a small blade and blade- 
core were picked up, while other flakes showed signs of use. 
These objects could, of course, be mesolithic or later in origin, 
and nothing short of systematic collection with ultimate 
excavation would allow one to associate these flints with the 
axe-hammer. 

DESCRIPTION 

The upper and lower faces of the axe are more or less flat 
but are not quite parallel, there being a gradual expansion 
towards the cutting edge, and a marked contraction towards 
the butt. When viewed from above the form is somewhat 
angular, the maximum width being on either side of the 
perforation. The bore is remarkably straight-sided, and 
could only have been achieved using a hollow bit—as, for 
example, a bone drill—using sand as an abrasive and water 
(or more probably spit) as a lubricant. The bore was made 
part way from both sides, and the centring not being precise, 
there remains a slight ridge where the two drillings met. 

The material of the axe is a metamorphosed schist. 
Unfortunately permission has not yet been given to slice the 
implement, and without this it would be unwise to suggest a 
provenance for the rock, save to say that it cannot have come 
from the lowland areas of England other than as an erratic. 
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DISCUSSION : 


Ideally one should aim at answering two inter-related 
questions: What is the date of this implement and who were 
its users? This is more difficult than might seem at first sight, 
for while it is true that perforated axe-hammers belong in the 
main to our Beaker and Early Bronze Ages, it must be born 
in mind that J. F. S. Stone (1950) has made a good case for 
considering some such weapons to have been in use in our 
Late Neolithic (immediately pre-Beaker) period. On the 
other hand H. A. Hyde (1939), discussing an analogous axe- 
hammer from Cardiganshire, considered it, on palaeobotanical 
grounds, to have been deposited ‘‘ not earlier than the Late 
Bronze Age.” Although recent advances in pollen analysis 
and its interpretation might allow a rather less rigid view 
about the lateness of the Cardiganshire axe, there remains a 
very wide margin—perhaps as much as half a millennium— 
which can only be reduced by resort to a study of form and 
typology, with all the implied reservations. 


This axe-hammer seems to have four salient features: the 
nature of the bore, the roughly parallel upper and lower faces, 
the angular form when viewed from above, and the hammer- 
facet at the butt. The great majority of axe-hammers from 
the British Isles have an hour-glass perforation achieved by 
using a solid drill. Unfortunately no attempt seems to have 
been made, to date, to sort out those implements with a bore 
produced by hollow drilling: such a study might well be 
worth while. In the meantime it must be pointed out that 


as a technique it belongs to Northern Europe rather than to 
the south and west of the continent. 


Axe-hammers with parallel upper and lower faces are 
normally associated in Britain with ‘A’ Beakers (Clark, 
1931), but such weapons lack the other features noted above, 
generally having a rounded butt without facet, and being more 
oval in form when seen from above. On the other hand, 
the hammer-facet and angular form are typical of a small 
group of axe-hammers exemplified in the weapon from Loose 
Howe, Yorkshire (Elgee, H. W., and Elgee, F., 1949). By 
reason of their bronze associations one can be certain that 
such axes were not deposited before the establishment of the 
Unetice Culture in Central Europe, and thus well within our 
own Early Bronze Age. Such weapons normally have an 
expanded cutting edge and butt—a feature absent in this 
implement. However, it must be remembered that one 
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“factory ” in Britain—that of the Cwm Mawr picrite (Stone 
and Wallis, 1951)—produced both axes with parallel faces and 
expanding blades, and unless that “ factory” was functioning 
over a very long period both types may be considered as 
contemporaneous. Finally, although the axe-hammer certain- 
ly was developed along insular lines in Britain, confirmation 
of this dating may be sought in Denmark where the only close 
analogies to this axe may be attributed to the first part of the 
Bronze Age (Glob, 1952, 126). 

To what group of people this weapon might have belonged 
is even more difficult to answer, for it appears to be only the 
second of its kind so far found in the county, the other being 
the axe-hammer from the celebrated Hove barrow, itself almost 
identical to the Loose Howe weapon. This find does, in fact, 
emphasise an extraordinary feature of Sussex archaeology— 
an almost complete void in our record of the Early Bronze 
Age. This may be little more than a reflection of incoherent 
excavation in the past; but if it is a genuine hiatus, the primary 
Beaker settlement of the region, made by people using the 
“B” Beaker, may have provided a core of conservativism 
which delayed the initial impact of Early Bronze Age Culture. 
This must remain speculative. In the meantime this axe- 
hammer must be considered as something of an oddity. 


NOTES 


Clark, J. G. D.—‘* The Dual Character of the Beaker Invasion.” 


Antiquity 5 (1931), 415. 
Elgee, H. W., and Elgee, F.—‘* An early Bronze Age Burial. 


Proc. Prehist. Soc. 15 (1949), $7.106. 
Glob, P. V.—‘* Danske Oldsager ”’ Vol. II 


Copenhagen, 1952. 
Hyde, H. A.—** On the Date of an Axe-hammer. ... . a 


Proc. Prehist. Soc. 5 (1939), 166-172. 
Stone, J. F. S—‘* An Axe-hammer from Fifield Bavant ” 


Antiq. J. 30 (1950), 145-151. 
—— and Wallis, F. S.—‘* The Petrological Identification of Stone 
Axes.” Proc. Prehist. Soc. 17 (1951), 127. 


MANORS OF MEECHING AND PLOMPTON- 
PIDDINGHOE 


BY F. BENTHAM STEVENS 
By the courtesy of Miss Collard and her solicitors, 


Messrs. Bedford & Co., of Newhaven, the Court Rolls of the 
Manors of Meeching from 1655, and of Plompton-Piddinghoe 
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from 1669, together with certain rentals and a number of 
deeds relating to the ownership of the Manors, have been 
deposited in the Society’s Muniment Room. For the most 
part the documents corroborate the history of the Manors 
as set out in the Victoria County History, but it is now possible 
to supplement, and in one or two instances to correct, the 
details there given. As in addition several of the owners of 
the Manors were persons of some note it seems worth while 
to record the following points: 


1. The Victoria County History states that the 
Arundel moiety of the Manor of Meeching was conveyed 
by the Earl of Kingston and others to William Lane of 
Southover ‘* sometime before Trinity 1657.” The actual 
date of the conveyance is 16th February 1653/4. 


2. The Derby moiety of the Manor of Meeching 
was purchased by Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, 
the Elizabethan poet and statesman and first Earl of 
Dorset, and according to the Victoria County History 
his grandson Edward (4th) Earl of Dorset conveyed it in 
1630/1 to Matthias Caldicott and in 1648 Richard 
Caldicott conveyed it to John Rowe. It adds that the 
nature of these transactions is not quite clear since by 
1663 a portion of the Manor was said to have come 
into the hands of John Tufton, who had married Margaret 
daughter of Richard (3rd) Earl of Dorset; and courts 
were held in 1664 in her name and that of William Lane. 


The Deeds now available make the position perfectly 
clear. The conveyance of 7th May 1630 by Edward 
(4th) Earl of Dorset to Matthias Caldicott, of Sherrington, 
was only a conveyance of a moiety of the Manor in 
reversion expectant on the life estate of Anne, Countess 
Dowager of Dorset. She was none other than the 
redoubtable Anne Clifford, daughter and heiress of the 
Earl of Cumberland. She had in 1609 married Richard 
(3rd) Earl of Dorset (son of the founder of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead) by whom she had had three 
sons who died in infancy and two daughters. On her 
husband’s death in 1624 she became entitled to a life 
estate in his moiety of the Manor; and all that her 
brother-in-law, Edward, the fourth Earl, had to dispose 
of was the reversion, which he promptly sold to Caldicott. 
The Sackville estates had been much impoverished by 
his brother’s extravagance: and he was no doubt anxious 
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to get what he could for an item of his inheritance which 
was not bringing him any income. 


The Dowager Countess, whose contentions with 
her husbands, Dorset and Pembroke, and exploits in 
ceaseless litigation and in connection with her vast 
estates and six castles in Cumberland are so brilliantly 
recounted by Victoria Sackville West in *‘ Knole and the 
Sackvilles,” was certainly not one who would have 
neglected to enforce her rights.. It would appear, how- 
ever, that she gave her life estate in the Manor to her 
daughter, Margaret, who married John Earl of Thanet. 
This would account for the fact that on 12th January 
1663/4 a Court was held in his name and that of William 
Lane (who as mentioned in para. | had acquired the 
other moiety of the Manor). The Earl of Thanet died 
on 7th May 1664; and thereafter several courts were held 
in the names of Margaret, Dowager Countess of Thanet, 
and William Lane, the latest being in December 1669. 


In the meantime those who were interested in the 
reversion sold by Edward (4th) Earl of Dorset in 1630 must 
have found their investment an unprofitable one. The 
original purchaser Matthias Caldicott having died, his 
son, Richard, first of all mortgaged the reversion, and 
then in 1648 sold it, to John Rowe of Newhaven. It is 
probable that this John Rowe was a son of John Rowe 
of Lewes, to whom we owe so much in connection with 
the history of Lewes and its Rape. He had died in 1639 
and was succeeded in his legal practice by his son-in-law, 
Edward Raynes, whose name appears as one of the joint 
stewards of the Manor of Meeching at all courts from 
1655 to 1669. 


On 27th April 1649 John Rowe of Newhaven 
mortgaged his reversionary interest in the Manor to 
William Lane of Southover. This was Lane’s first 
connection with the Manor. On 5th September 1653 
Rowe surrendered his remaining interest to Lane, who, 
as mentioned in para. 1, a few months later purchased 
the other moiety in the Manor. 


But Anne Dowager Countess first of Dorset and 
then of Pembroke and Montgomery, lived on until 22nd 
March 1675/6 when she died at the age of 86. Her 
daughter’s interest in the Manor therepon ceased, and 
William Lane at last became the owner in possession of 
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the whole Manor. In the meantime he had in 1656 
acquired from Anthony Springett the Manor of Plompton- 
Piddinghoe: and henceforward the two Manors have 
always been held together and had the same Stewards. 


3. From 1682 until 1729 all Courts were held in 
the name of William Lane (father and son); but in 1730 
the son sold the two Manors to Edward Gibbon of 
Putney, the grandfather of Edward Gibbon, the historian. 
Courts were held in Edward Gibbon’s name on 22nd July 
1730 and 19th November 1736, but he died just after 
this date. By his will he gave the two Manors to his 
daughter, Hester Gibbon, for her life and empowered 
her, if she died without issue, to leave the Manors to 
such of his lineal descendants as she might think fit. 

Hester Gibbon acquired some fame through her 
association and that of her friend, Mrs. Hutcheson, 
with William Law, the author of “‘ A Serious Call to a 
devout and holy life.” They lived together at Kings 
Cliffe in Northamptonshire in a sort of religious com- 
munity, and devoted themselves to contemplation and 
good works. Hester Gibbon is the Miranda of “A 
Serious Call ’’ in which her virtues are extolled at great 
length. Although Hester Gibbon’s religious proclivities 
alienated her from many members of her family she 
seems always to have kept on good terms with her 
nephew, Edward Gibbon, notwithstanding the wide 
divergence between her views and his; and it was he 
whom she chose as her successor to the Sussex property 
left by her father. 

Courts were held in Hester Gibbon’s name from 1737 
until 1789 and in the name of Edward Gibbon in 1790 
and 1791. But on 22nd May 1791 Gibbon, who was 
then living at Lausanne, sold the Manors to his friend 
John Holroyd, Lord Sheffield (created Earl of Sheffield 
in 1816): and they remained in the hands of successive 
Earls of Sheffield until 1903. 

It is curious that in dealing with the Manor of 
Plompton-Piddinghoe the Victoria County History should 
hesitatingly record that Edward Gibbon “ apparently 
sold it to his friend, the Earl of Sheffield, as in 1823 and 
1835 it belonged to the Earl,’ while in the case of 
Meeching it states definitely, but incorrectly, that this 
Manor was sold in 1777 by Hester Gibbon to John 
Holroyd, Lord Sheffield. 


ee 
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AN OLD NAME FOR THE CABURN 


BY PHILIPPA REVILL 


The Caburn has yielded most of its secrets to the archaeol- 
ogists, but so far the meaning of the name “ Caburn ”’ itself 
has eluded the experts. It is remarkable that until now the 
first use of the name “‘ Mount Carbone” occurs as late as 
1770 in the description of the bounds of Glynde.! The 
derivation first favoured by the Rev. W. de St. Croix was that 
of “‘ Caer bryn,” or the fortified hill, thought to be a rare 
survival of a Celtic form: later the first element was rejected 
as unlikely.2 The Editors of the Sussex Place Names volumes 


wisely deferred their interpretation until earlier forms should 
be discovered. 


I have come across several forms of a name, which I hope 
to prove was applied to the Caburn, among the Glynde MSS 
from Glynde Place, now deposited in the East Sussex Record 
Office. One of the documents containing the name is a 
description of the bounds of Glynde, which were “ taken out 
of an old coppye and renewed by the said parishioners ” in 
1575-6 (18 Eliz. 1). The present parish boundary runs from 
Ranscombe Lane up the west side of the Caburn, skirts along 
the side of Ranscombe Camp and then down into the valley 
where Caburn Bottom, Oxteddle Bottom and Rifle Bottom 
meet. The boundary follows Rifle Bottom in a N.E. direction 
and then turns N. to Saxon Cross. The Elizabethan bounds 
run as follows “‘ And so Westwarde by the same ryver to a 
land called the Swyll, and from thence to the Southeweste 
to a dyche called the fludd dyche and ageynst the land ther 
of my L(ord) of Canturbury called Busshopps brooke. And 
soo from thensforthe y(torn away)ie the Northe and goethe 
upp by the West syde of a hyll called Calborrowe, and from 
(?) theend of Calborrowe downe by the Southe West syde of 
Ive Deane and so down to a Crose called Deadman Crose and 
so Northe to the Sowtheeaste end of Week (D)owne and from 
thence West to the East syde of Oxendall and so Northe to a 
Crosse called Sexton’s Crosse, and so to the lands of the 
Churche of Mawllynge.”’ 


These bounds also occur in an earlier informal document 
of 1552 in which Nicholas and John Deringe, sons of William 
Deringe who had farmed the manor during the minority of 
Thomas Morley, related how they followed the parish proces- 
sion beating the bounds. They stated “‘ whyle we were wyth 
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our sayde father and that the procession of Glynde parishe 
dyd goo in the (?) procession weke that tyme called that 
fine yere bothe of us and (torn away) went wyth the processyon 
of Glynde and we remembre that we went up to a hyll called 
Calboroughhyll and from thens uppon the hyll at the South 
West syde of Ivydene and so downe by a certeyne weye and 
syde hyll into a valley in the neddir ende of Ivydene and so 
to Glynde chyrche ageyne.” 


Calboroughhyll cannot be other than the Caburn and 
Ivydene the old name for Caburn Bottom. The identification 
is confirmed by several of the early deeds of Brigden’s Farm, 
then sometimes called ‘* Brigden’s in the hole,” which lies at 
the foot of Caburn. In 1513/14 Brigden’s included “ a pasture 
called the Ship leyes lying unto Calborrowe and to the Brig 
at Ivedene and so from thens to the wold hors wey ledyng 
to Lewis and from thens extending to Badnore on the Est 
parte and ledyng to the highway in the South parte.”’ The 
pasture stretched from Ranscombe Lane, the old highway from 
Glynde to Lewes, up the Caburn to the “ Brig ’’ at Ivedene. 
A deed of 10 August 1515 states that the farmer of Brigden’s 
may “ pasture noe ferder than unto the crosse of Tre unto 
the fotepath that ledith from Glynde to Lewes upon the doun 
between the wyndemyll and Calbroughhill.”” Were “* Dead- 
mans Crose ”’ in the Elizabethan bounds, “‘ the Brig ’’ and the 
*“* crosse of Tre” all the same landmark? The footpath from 
Glynde to Lewes is clearly marked on the Ordnance Survey 
6in. map. The windmill lay to the north of Caburn near 
Glynde Holt and Speakers Holt and the sites of two mill- 
steads there were entered by Mr. A. H. Allcroft on the set of 
Ordnance Survey maps in Barbican House. The windmill 
is mentioned in an account roll of 1347-8 for the manor of 
Glynde as follows ‘* Et de xxvj s. de firma molendini ventritici 
apud Caldeburgh” and a 14th-century statement of dower 
mentions the mill “‘ de Caldeburg.”’* By the 16th century the 
form of the name is similar to those already met with “ firma 
molendini ventritici super le Calborough.” 


The following forms of the name have been discovered: 


1347/8 Caldeburgh. 14th Cent. Caldeburg 
1513/14 Calborowe 

1515 Calbrough 

1546/59 le Calborough 

1552 Calborough hyll 

1575/6 Calborrowe 
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I suggest that the name is derived from the O.E. Anglian 
form cald, which spread extensively in the south east because 
it was the standard English form, meaning “ cold ”’ or “* bleak,” 
and the O.E. burh denoting “‘ an ancient pre-English earth- 
work or encampment.’* This ending brings Caburn into 
line with the other Sussex forts, Cissbury, Hollingbury and 
Wolstanbury. By the sixteenth century the d in cald has been 
dropped. But how did Calborough get shortened into 
Caburn? The correct Sussex pronunciation of Caburn is 
said to be Cawburn and the Cal of Calborough might well have 
been broadened into Caw and borough into burn in accordance 
with Sussex pronunciation.® It would be useful to have 
some seventeenth-and eighteenth-century forms of the name 
to show the change in process. Meanwhile an old name for 


one of Sussex’s most celebrated hill forts has been recovered 
from the past. 


NOTES. 


W. de St. Croix, “‘ A Parochial History of Glynde,” S.A.C. xx, 48. 
E. and E. C. Curwen, S.A.C. /xviii, 1. 


A Richard de Caldeburgh occurs in Lullington in 1296, S.R.S. x, 29. 


English Place-Name Elements, Part I, English Place Name Society, 
vol. xxv, pp. 77, 59. 


5 Mr. Salzman points out to me that the parish of Chalvington was, 
until recently, pronounced “‘ Chaunton”’ or “‘ Charnton.”” Caldeburgh 
could easily become ‘* Cawbur,” with a further corruption of the final 
element to “ burn.” 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, CVI 
THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, WISTON 


There is nothing left of the church mentioned in Domesday 
Book. Wiston has been owned by a branch of the de Braose 
family, the Shirleys, Faggs and Gorings. It is composed of a 
nave built in the thirteenth century (of which a jamb of the 
north door and a lancet window near the pulpit remain), 
chancel and west tower, which, like the wide south aisle and 
south chapel of St. Mary, belong to the fourteenth century, 
but this south part of the church has been almost wholly 
re-built. In the chancel the east and north windows are 
original and the bowl of the piscina. The tower contains more 
old work, including the tower arch, west door and window. 
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PARISH CHURCH of ST. MICHAEL 
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A wooden screen was inserted in the tower in 1635 to form an 
entrance lobby. The font has a small twelfth-century bowl. 

The memorials are important:'—(1) Sir John de Braose 
(d. 1426) is commemorated by a fine brass, with his effigy in 
armour, the field, within the marginal inscription being 
“powdered” with scrolls bearing “‘ Jesus’’ and “* Mary”’ and 
shields of arms; (2) probably the infant son of Sir John, 
a stone recumbent effigy on a tomb under an arch in the 
north wall of the chapel; (3) indent of a lost brass, probably 
of Sir Ralph Shirley and his wife (inscription, scrolls, three 
shields and a representation of the Holy Trinity); (4) stone 
kneeling figures of Sir Thomas Shirley (d. 1610) and his wife, 
the only remains of a fine monument (now on sill of window); 
(5) Sir Richard Shirley (d. 1540), whose effigy stands on the 
south side of the chapel between those of his two wives, over 
the panelled front of their dismantled monument, with three 
shields of arms. Among the other memorials may be men- 
tioned those to the Faggs and Gorings, a slab to John Frend, 
1746, in the nave, a cartouche on the north wall erected by his 
heir-at-law and an oval tablet to the Rev. John Hunt, rector 
of Wiston and master of Steyning School. 

There are two ancient glass shields in the east window: 
Braose impaling Clifford and Braose impaling Howard; the 
royal arms of George III and a seventeenth-century chest. 
There is a bell of 1745 and in the communion silver, a cup and 
paten of 1726. W.H.G. 


NOTE 


1 The numbers are shown on the plan. 


A SHILLINGLEE BUILDING AGREEMENT OF 1734 
BY G. H. KENYON 


Among the Shillinglee papers is an agreement made in 
1734 between Thomas Steel, junior, of Chichester, a carpenter,' 
and Edward Turnour, Esq. concerning the building of part of 
Shillinglee House.? 

It applies to the north wing of the house, above whose 
central entrance on the west front are the initials E.T. 1735.8 

The agreement is not informative, but we get an idea of 
the charges made for surveying and acting as clerk of the 
works for a medium-sized country house at this time. 

The main part of the house faces south west and was 
built about forty years later. This beautiful house was 
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unhappily destroyed by fire during the 1939-45 war and only 
the shell remains. 


I have not discovered any building accounts, but it is 
not unlikely that the 1735 part of the house cost about £2,000 
to build and Steel’s £200 might therefore represent a fee of 
10 per cent. for his services. 


A short paper on the furnishings of Shillinglee House 
in 1788 was printed (S.N.Q. xiii, 301, and xiv, 3). At this 
date there were 150,000 bricks in the brickyard, half a mile 
due west of the house. Possibly the yard was started for the 
building of the first or second parts of the mansion and 
continued thereafter as an estate enterprise. 


The agreement is in these terms :— 


A memorandum of an agreement made this eighteenth day of October 
1734 between Edward Turnour Esq. of Shillinglee Park in the County of 
Sussex of the one part and Thomas Steel Junr. of the City of Chichester 
in the aforesaid County, carpenter of the other part witnesseth That 
the said Thos. Steel for the consideration hereinafter mentioned doth 
covenant and agree to and with the said Edward Turnour Esq his heirs 
executors administrators or assigns as follows vizt.: that the said Thos. 
Steel is to survey or carry on a building or dwelling house at Shillinglee 
Park in the County aforesaid according to a draught signed by the above 
mentioned partys or with any improvement that shall be thought proper 
to be added to the same and the said Thos. Steel is to buy the several 
sorts of materials that shall be wanting to the said building also to carry 
on the several sorts of work that shall be required to the same and give 
his attendance as often as need shall require that the whole structure 
may be carried on and finished in a workmanlike manner and from the 
signing hereof to proceed to gett anything ready for the forwarding of 
the same that the building may go on next summer and be dispatched 
as fast as materials and work will admit conveniency without any willfull 
neglect or delay That the said Edward Turnour Esq doth covenant with 
the said Thomas Steel his heirs extors admors or assigns as follows vizt 
that the said Edward Turnour Esq is to pay or cause to be paid for all 
the several sorts of materials that the said Thos. Steel shall contract for 
or buy for the above mentioned building or any part thereof as they shall 
become due and also to pay or cause to be paid all the several workmen 
that shall be employed in the said building or any part thereof according 
as the same shall be let or otherwise contracted for by the said Thos. 
Steel and the said Edward Turnour Esq doth further covenant for himself 
his heirs extors admors or assigns to pay or cause to be be paid to the 
said Thos. Steel his heirs executors admins or assigns over and above 
the money paid for the materials and work above mentioned for his 
surveying and carrying on the building as above mentioned two hundred 
pounds of lawful money of Great Britain one hundred to be paid when 
the building heiled in (roofed) and the other hundred pound to be paid 
at the finishing of the whole building In witness whereof the partys above 
named have hereunto set their hands the day and year first above written 
witness John Tullett Edward Turnour 


Thomas Steel Junior. 
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NOTES 


1 A Mr. Steele, carpenter, was paid £16 14s. during the rebuilding of 
St. Pancras Church, Chichester, 1749/50. (see S.N.Q. xiv, 268). He is 
probably the same man. 

2 I am much indebted to Earl Winterton for kindly allowing me to 
examine his MSS at leisure before they were deposited at the W.S.R.O. 
This agreement is Bundle 3, No. 41. 

3’ The west front is illustrated in S.C.M. x, 784. 


CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS 
BY LINDSAY FLEMING 


The object of the Society in instituting a survey of Sussex 
churchyard memorials is to record and photograph typical 
sculptured or worked headstones, altar tombs and other 
monuments, so well represented in the county. Time is a 
great artist, witness the softened outlines and lichened surfaces 
imparted to many of these memorials; but also a great 
destroyer, many, once beautiful, examples being now weathered 
beyond recognition. However, in the latter capacity time 
it outclassed by man, and it may happen that our survey, 
which can only proceed haltingly, as the task Miss Gardner 
and I have undertaken is no small one, may be prosecuted 
too late to discover the stones in many churchyards in their 
original positions, or even at all. Such transformation hap- 
pened quite lately at Stoughton and at St. Bartholomew, 
Chichester. I am not among those who think that a country, 
or town, churchyard should look like a suburban garden; 
or that it should wear a disorderly and neglected aspect. 
For instance, it is not seemly, as in Firle churchyard, that two 
memorials, of a rare type, be used as a coke bunker with bits 
of rusty corrugated iron to form a roof between them, though 
their nearness to the church and proximity to each other no 
doubt afforded a temptation to such a utilitarian adaptation. 
But long grass, often containing delightful wild flowers, is 
not harmful, and has sometimes preserved a date or particular 
when the exposed lines of the superscription have been worn 
away. 

It is not part of our task to combat the activities of church- 
yard “ levellers,”’ only to forestall them, if we can, with our 
camera; but we were able lately to demonstrate by photo- 
graphs the beauty of Houghton churchyard and to lend force 
to the Society’s representations for the preservation of the 
memorials, all the more interesting as the church itself has 
been entirely rebuilt, only the site and the setting remaining 
of the ancient village church. 
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Among churchyards with important and beautiful 
examples of the monumental mason’s art are those of Sidle- 
sham and Westbourne. We were fortunate that the Vicar of 
Sidlesham, the Rev. G. W. E. Manners, happens to be an 
expert photographer and he has taken an excellent series 
of views. One of these is reproduced here (p. 52) by his 
kind permission, and shows a group of headstones to memory 
of the Carnaby and Florance families. These stones were 
leaning at various angles but were straightened previous to 
the date of the photograph by a local mason, Mr. F. R. Dyson, 
who has erected some good memorials in the same churchyard. 
We are recording such examples, so that we will have photo- 
graphs of memorials dating from the 17th to the 20th cen- 
turies. Of the earlier time is a remarkable stone in the 
churchyard of St. Michael, Lewes. Noteworthy among 
contemporary work is that of Joseph Cribb, of Ditchling. 
From his hand may be instanced the memorial to Hugh 
M. Hordern, Bishop of Lewes 1929-1946, whom many will 
remember as a zealous supporter of our Society. This carved 
headstone, at Slaugham, is of white Mansfield stone, and 


perpetuates the traditional, eighteenth century, form in a 
modern idiom. 


The carvings of ships on Sidlesham memorials are well 
known. It was revealed after cleaning that one of these com- 
memorated a member of the Male family, who died on board 
H.M.S. Albion, 25th May 1809, and was buried at Chatham. 


We cannot undertake record of detailed inscriptions. 
Many lists of these have been made in the past and they are, 
of course, of great interest. It would be a valuable service if 
churchwardens would initiate such records in respect of their 
own churches. The authors of unusual epitaphs can seldom 
be known. John Smith, of Chichester, one of the three 
artist brothers, is credited with having composed many good 
epitaphs, including some at Sidlesham. The lines on the 
headstone to the left of the illustration, to the memory of Mrs. 
Joan Carnaby, who died January 19th, 1775, aged twenty-nine 
years, have been ascribed to the Rev. William Clarke (1696- 
1771), of whom one may read in Lower’s Worthies of Sussex. 
So is stated by James Dallaway, but with more than his usual 
caution (History of the Western Division of the County of 
Sussex, I, Parochial Topography, p. 32). 


Our survey has extended far enough to disclose the great 
variety of memorials to be found in Sussex, but is still too 
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incomplete to enable us, as we hope to do eventually, to classify 
the main types and the approximate areas of their predomin- 
ance. It will probably be impossible to identify many sculp- 
tors or sources of production. I have only so far, apart from 
modern ones, discovered one name, that of Lover, Chichester, 
on a headstone at Westbourne. Whereas many monuments 
in churches bear the name of the artist or firm, it does not 


seem to have been the practice to record these on churchyard 
memorials. 


The symbolism represented by the decoration on head- 
stones is usually of classical origin, and would make a study 
of its own. I have no knowledge, and should be grateful for 
information, of 17th or 18th century pattern books that one 
presumes were available to the masons. On some carved 
stones, generally of the early 18th century, a stark unadorned 
symbolic design is considered sufficient; later in the century, 
and early in the 19th, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the symbolic representations are included in much grace- 
ful foliage and scroll ornament. 


After the earlier years of the 19th century the freshness 
appears to have gone out of the mason’s art. Many elaborate 
and well-wrought memorials were erected, but one no longer 
expects to find such a lovely example as one, of date 1781, 
to be seen in Pagham churchyard, where are many good head- 
stones, carved with an angel’s head with wings, deeply cut, 
and a simple inscription, in good bold lettering: “‘ In Memory 
of Charly, Son of Richd. and Ann Knott and Grand Son of 
Willm. and Mary Adames who died Sepr. 2d 1781 Aged 11 
Months 1 Week.” The angel’s features are so beautifully 
fashioned that one thinks that the artist was intending to 
portray the subject of the memorial. It is such stones that 
one would like to see again erected in churchyards. 


Miss Gardner and I would appreciate assistance that any 
interested in our subject can give us. We would send par- 
ticulars to any enquirer. There are not many who may wish 
to attempt a full survey with photographs of a churchyard; 
but we should still be very glad to know of churchyards where 
changes may be imminent, so we might give them first atten- 
tion, or, again, of churchyards containing memorials of 
special appeal, so that we might make an early visit to them. 
Both of us live in West Sussex, so it would be especially helpful 
if any of the Society’s local secretaries, or other members, 
living in East Sussex, would afford us such information, 
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TOMBSTONES AT SIDLESHAM, JULY, 1958 See p. 0 
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SHOPHAM BRIDGE 


BY G. D. JOHNSTON 


The earliest reference to this bridge seems to be in 1279 
‘ad pontem de Shoveham”’; it is called the Bridge of Sholde- 
sham in the Petworth Estate Accounts 1535-1553 and is shown 
and named Stopham Bridge (obviously an error) by Norden 
(1595) and correctly named by Budgen (1724) and later maps. 


The Bridge stands between the parishes of Petworth and 
Sutton, the boundary being shown to-day as running down 
the centre of the River. Formerly however it was different and 
it is not easy to reconstruct the former configuration. Origin- 
ally one and a half arches were in Sutton and half an arch 
in Petworth, and there are references to a plurality of bridges 
here, and to ““ Shopham Middle Bridge.” My reconstruction 
is that originally there was an arch on the right entirely repaired 
by Sutton and some distance away on the Jeft another arch, 
probably the main one, half in Sutton and half in Petworth. 
Then at some time—probably shortly before 1715—a fresh 
arch was made in the causeway between these two original 
arches in order to relieve floods and the Rape (Arundel) 
had become liable for the repair of this addition. 


The history so far recovered is as follows :— 


At Easter Quarter Sissions 1646 the Inhabitants of Pet- 
worth were discharged on evidence that Shopham Bridge 
were repaired and a similar order was made discharging the 
Inhabitants of Sutton in respect of Sutton Bridge near the 
Tanhouse (this latter however would seem to be at Crouch 
Farm east of Burton Park). 


On the 2nd October 1649 there was an Indictment that 
Shopham Bridges were in decay and that they were in the 
parish of Sutton and one ought to be repaired by Barlavington 
Tything and the other by Sutton Tything. On the Ist October, 
1677 Shopham Bridges were presented as being very danger- 
ous for want of being railed on both sides and that Sutton parish 
ought to repair 16 rods (88 yards). On the 4th October 1680 
Shopham Bridge in the parish of Petworth (i.e., the left end) 
was presented as reparable by Petworth parish. On the 25th 
April 1715 an indictment against Sutton parish for not repair- 
ing ““ Shopham Middle Bridge ’’ was quashed on the ground 
that the whole Rape ought to repair it and on the 15th July 
1717 Quarter Sessions decided that “‘ Shopham Bridges lately 
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new built were reparable by Petworth as to the half arch next 
Petworth” and £10 was levied for this purpose by a rate; that 
one and a half arches were reparable by Sutton parish and 
they were rated accordingly, and the Rape was rated for the 
remainder. 


On the 18th April 1726 it was presented that a great part of 
the Bridges was torn up by the late flood and must be new- 
built. The liability to repair however had passed to the Rape, 
possibly on the ground that the rebuilt bridge was not a mere 
replacement but a new and different structure. The Rape in 
fact did repairs in 1772, 1778 and 1783. On the 14th July 
1801 the Rape were indicted for non-repair of the Bridge over 
the River Rother called Shopham Bridge in the parishes of 
Petworth and Sutton and Quarter Sessions ordered ** Shopham 
** Bridge Sutton ” to be repaired under the direction of Walter 
Smyth (a local magistrate) and the Indictment stood over and 
was eventually discharged on the 27th April 1802, presumably 
because the repairs had been done. The Rape were in 1810 
stated to be bound to repair and on the Ist October 1810 
£104-15-84 was paid ‘‘ for work done at Shopham Bridge by 
order of Wm Mitford Esq ”’ (a magistrate), mostly stonework 
with very little brick. The Rape again repaired the Bridge in: 
1815 and 1821. 


The present bridge dates from 1842. Previous to its 
erection the County Surveyor (May Upton) had reported 
and from his report (unfortunately undated) and accompanying 
plans it appears that there were then three arches, the largest 
to one end (probably the Petworth or left side) over the main 
stream and the parapet came to a peak over it. Its span was 
19 feet. Then came a pier 11 feet wide, then an arch of 12 feet 
span, then a pier 11 feet wide and then the last arch, 10 feet 
span. The roadway was 12 feet wide and each parapet 14 
inches thick. The material is not stated but the arches were 
rounded and shown as rimmed with large single stones (but 
this may be only diagrammatic). His proposal (estimate £400) 
was to increase the two smaller arches each to 15 feet span by 
reducing the piers to 8 and 6 feet respectively. But the two 
small arches and abutments were so bad that it would be better 
to take them down and replace them with two larger arches; 
one of the abutments of the large arch should be repaired and 
strengthened at its foundations and the side walls and parapets 
should be renewed. 

He also advised (at the extra cost of £6) the removal of 
part of the large island above the Bridge which prevented the 
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water running freely to the arches and caused floods which at 
times washed and damaged the road. 


The Bridge fell in and became impassable and the Rape 
was indicted for non-repair of ‘“‘ Shopham Bridge in the several 
parishes of Petworth and Sutton ” and on the 30th June 1842 
Quarter Sessions resolved to rebuild it in accordance with 
May Upton’s plan and specification and on the 30th July 
1842 a contract was signed with Thomas Chrippes the elder 
and Thomas Chrippes the younger of Petworth builders for 
£1075 unless prevented by flood or other causes certified by the 
Surveyor. 


The specification was for arches of good hard building 
brick built in three courses; the plan shows three rounded 
arches having spans of 14, 19, and 19 feet respectively with 
14-inch rims and 6 feet wide piers between and solid brick 
faces between the land and end arches of 27 feet 3 inches and 
22 feet 2 inches respectively; the parapet is shown as 3 feet 
6 inches high and the width of the road as 14 feet 8 inches. 
There are three arches, rounded with three orders of headers 
of red brick and a parapet rising slightly to the centre all of 
red brick with a rounded white stone cap and a brick course 
at the road level. The island seems to have been removed in 
the course of the rebuilding. 


THE EARLIEST PARISH REGISTER OF PETWORTH 


BY C. E. WELCH 


It is well known that when Queen Elizabeth I ordered 
the original paper parish registers to be transcribed on parch- 
ment in 1598 many parishes, for reasons of economy, only 
began the transcript in 1558, the royal injunctions saying 
‘ especially since the first year of her Majesty’s reign.”’ The 
loss of genealogical information is incalculable as the parish 
register transcripts sent to Bishops’ Registries nowhere begin 
before 1560. So far as I know the existence of extracts from 
the paper register of Petworth has not previously been noticed. 
Unfortunately they are quite short and have no genealogical 
value. They occur in Dr. Peter Heylyn’s Ecclesia Restaurata 
or the History of the Reformation of the Church of England, 
which was first published in 1661, and consist of two notes 
by the vicar on the progress of the Reformation in the diocese,* 
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The parish of Petworth avoided observing the royal 
injunction of 1598 for forty years, as is shown by the first 
page of the parchment register which begins: 


A Transcript of the Register booke of Petworth made on 
the 4 day of May Anno Domini /639 of all Marriages 
Christnings and Burialls from the cornation of our late 
soveraigne Lady Queene Elizabeth etc.? 


It is not certain why the incumbent and churchwardens 
found it necessary to observe the injunction in 1639. There is 
no entry in the episcopal detection book on the subject. 
However as the incumbency of Petworth had been held in 
commendam by the bishops of Chichester since 1628, it is 
possible that Bishop Duppa had at last decided to observe 
the law in his own benefice.* This parchment register is now, 
and has been for the past century and a half, the oldest 
Petworth register. The paper register from which Heylyn 
took his extracts was probably destroyed soon after the 
transcript was made. 


In his History under the year 1548 Heylyn, after com- 
menting on the variety of uses for the communion depending 
on the whim of the minister, continues: 

Besides, it is observed in the register-book of the 
parish of Petworth, “‘ that many at this time affirmed the 
most blessed Sacrament of the altar to be of little regard; 
that in many places it was irreverently used, and cast 
out of the church, and many other great enormities 
committed: which they seconded by oppugning the 
established ceremonies, as holy water, holy bread, and 
divers other usages of the seven Sacraments.’’* 


A few pages later when Heylyn is describing the comple- 
tion of the first Book of Common Prayer he says: 

Which being finished, they [the bishops] all subscribed 
their names unto it, but Day of Chichester; who would 
by no means have his hand in the subscription, as is 
related in the register book of the parish of Petworth.° 


In a footnote to this passage he gives the second extract, 
““Sed Richardus Cicestrensis (ut ipse mihi dixit) non sub- 
scripsit.””" This was obviously part of a much longer passage 
and it is a matter for great regret that the register has not 
survived. The writer was obviously Thomas Maundevyle, 
M.A., who was rector of Petworth from 1531 until his resigna- 
tion in 1561.6 He was probably the fellow of Eton and Oriel 
Colleges who had graduated at Cambridge.’ 
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It is not difficult to account for Heylyn’s access to the 
Petworth parish registers. A friend, and later the biographer, 
of Archbishop Laud, he was certain to be acquainted with 
Bishop Montague of Chichester, another of the Arminian 
reformers. Montague, unlike most bishops who held bene- 
fices in commendam, actually resided in the rectory at Pet- 
worth. The church terrier exhibited at the archiepiscopal 
visitation of 1635 describes what an excellent residence 
Montague had made of it: 


a fayre dwellinge howse scituat in the North street of 
Petworth neere unto the Church, the Kinges high waye 
leadinge betwene. Togeather with two fayre Courtes 
enclosed before the howse, The lower Court paled in fower 
square and sett and planted with Elme Trees by the 
said Bishope. Item in the upper Court on the North 
parte thereof ys standinge a buildinge conteyninge sixe 
Roomes imployed for granaries and other uses. Item 
a large Gate Roome (leadinge in to the same Courts and 
dwellinge howse) not enclosed leadinge alsoe into two 
greate yards wherein are standinge two large Barnes. 
. . . Item there is belonginge and adioyninge to the said 
dwellinge howse two gardens th’one a Garden of pleasure 
with walkes and Mounds, th’other a Kitchin Garden 
with a Pidgeon howse nowe stored with Pidgeons and a 
howse of office... . ° 


Heylyn was incumbent of Alresford in Hampshire and so 
a visit to Petworth is not improbable. An inspection of the 
Petworth registers would lead to his making the extracts which 
he afterwards incorporated in his history of the Reformation. 


NOTES 


I have here used the Ecclesiastical History Society’s reprint of the 
second edition of 1670 in two volumes (1849). 


2 Diocesan Record Office, Chichester, Par. 149/1/1/1. The words 
in italics are in a different ink and were added later. 


3 This neglect of the law by the ecclesiastical hierarchy is not unusual. 
Archdeacon Manning continued to use an obsolete marriage register in 
his parish of Woolavington after 1837. 


4 Ecclesia Restaurata, vol. i, p. 132. 

5 Jbid., p. 136. 

® Diocesan Record Office, Chichester, Cap. 1/21/16, p. 242. 

7 See Alumni Oxon. and Cant., sub Thomas Manfield. 

8 See his household accounts printed in S.A.C., vol. 95, p. 28. 
® Diocesan Record Office, Chichester, Episc. 1/25. 
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ST. PETER, NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER 


SOME FINAL NOTES BY LINDSAY FLEMING 


In the northern return wall between chancel and nave, 
on the nave side, was revealed at the moment of demolition, 
so a workman explained to me, a shallow recess in the flint 
work, the sides tapering to a point, where he thought was a 
shaped stone, but this could not be found. 


This feature is indicative of the former existence of a lat- 
eral altar. This would suggest a narrow chancel arch as was 
already surmised, and that the church was of early origin (see 
Francis Bond, The Chancel of English Churches, pp. 9-13). 


The two carved corbels latterly at each side of the chancel 
arch (Plate Ifb of Lindsay Fleming, Little Churches of 
Chichester) would not appear to be those shown in that posi- 
tion in the pre-restoration drawing (Plate Ila), but were, one 
would think, image brackets. They are of different stone and 
different design. One is carved on one side only, as if the other 
side were against a side wall and it had been carved when in 
situ. They both show traces of early, red, colour. If one 
each stood on the north side of an altar, the usual position 
for the image of the patron saint (op. cit. pp. 26-28), this is 
further evidence that there were once two altars. Wills 
(S.R.S. 41, 350) give no information regarding a second 
altar but do refer to the High Altar as though a distinction 
were necessary. 


As Mr. Geall and I scrambled over the heaps of rubble 
into which he had soon reduced this ancient, or partly ancient, 
church, Mr. Geall picked up from the neighbourhood of the 
one-time chancel arch, a piece of worked stone, that, I advance 
with all diffidence, is of remarkable interest. The stone is 
12in. long, 4in. wide, 24in. deep. The recess in the top, not 
quite central, is V-shaped, ends as well as sides tapering to 
the bottom. The greatest depth of this recess is 14 inches. 
This stone, if my surmise be correct, is no less than the recep- 
tacle for relics inserted in the lateral altar that once, according 
to the above surmise, existed. The following passage from 
Bloxam’s The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture 
(1882), ii, 147, seems apposite :— 


“In the reparation of Ashbourne church, a few years 
ago, in removing the soil at the east end of the chancel where 
the high altar formerly stood, a small coffer of stone of an 
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oblong shape about a foot in length was discovered. This 
I imagine to have been the sepulchre or confessio within which 
the relics pertaining to the structure of the altar were inclosed 
and concealed.” Francis Bond, op. cit. p. 35 gives this refer- 
ence and some similar information. 


| consulted the Vicar of Ashbourne and Miss Kathleen 
M. Hollick kindly sent me a sketch showing that the larger 
Ashbourne specimen is 13}in. long, 74in. wide, 8in. deep. Miss 
Hollick wrote: “* The trough which is now on the floor near 
the north door of the church, has always been regarded as a 
Holy Water stoup. Its original ‘position in the church is not 
known.” After my reply Miss Hollick wrote again: “I 
am interested to hear that the stone in question is probably 
a reliquary. I had always had doubts as to the stoup theory 
as I’ve never seen a stoup resembling it. I did not know that 
it had been found beneath the old high altar. The rim of our 
stone is of uniform width, i.e., 14in. all round, except for what 
appears to be an accidental breakage at one end, and the 
inside is a rectangular hollow of uniform depth—measure- 
ments already given. The rim is particularly smooth well- 
finished work, which makes one feel that it might once have 
had a fitting lid originally, which, if it did once contain relics, 
would be probable. I do hope that this and other stones 
and relics in the church will be taken care of, there are so 
few people who care for such things and’so much can be, and 
is, lost through ignorance.” 


At the base of the pier supporting the tower arch at St. 
Peter, at the north-east corner, was a large square stone, 
that measured 43in. from north to south, and 38in. from east 
to west. 


It is pleasing to record that the stone cross from the west 
gable of St. Peter was preserved by the care of the con- 
tractor and has been erected on the east gable of the nave of 
Westbourne Church, Sussex. 


NOTES 


** HONEYSETT.”’ The surname Honey, usually spelt 
Hony or Huny, was fairly common in East Sussex during 
the Middle Ages, although confined to humble folk. One 
such family probably gave its name to that area of Bexhill 
which is still sometimes referred to by the older inhabitants 
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as “‘ The Honeys.”! There are several minor Sussex place- 
names beginning with ‘“ Honey,” from one of which the 
mediaeval family of Honeywick derived its name.” To-day, 
however, the most common Sussex surname with this element 
is unquestionably Honeysett, Honnisett or Hunnisett, to give 
the three main forms, although there are many small variations 
of spelling; it is remarkably common in parts of East Sussex. 
It sounds genuinely mediaeval, but it has never yet been found 
in any mediaeval records and no satisfactory derivation or 
explanation of it has ever been given. 


The solution to this problem is contained in the record 
of a coroner’s inquest held at Uckfield on 30th October 1543,’ 
for the Honeysetts made their first mark upon Sussex history 
in dramatic, if not original, fashion by committing a murder. 
Adrian Annessett was indicted of murdering Gordon Tassen 
in Frankham Park, Wadhurst, on 28th July and John Annessett 
was indicted of aiding and abetting him; all three had been 
living at Wadhurst. John and Adrian fied and may never 
have stood their trial, but the details of the felony are not 
important here. What is vitally important is that John and 
Adrian, as well as their victim, were described as Frenchmen. 
This suggests that they had come to Sussex from France within 
living memory, and it is more than possible that in 1543 
they were recent religious refugees. However that may be, it 
seems indisputable that the mediaeval Honeysetts lived in 
France. The name is unknown not only in Sussex but in 
England before 1543, but thereafter it became increasingly 
common in Sussex. The French form Annessett, or more 
probably Anisette, must soon have proved an even greater 
difficulty for simple Sussex tongues to pronounce than it was 
an embarrassment to John and Adrian in their endeavours to 
avoid official notice. It was possibly anglicised to Honey- 
sett by common consent, the change being facilitated by the 
similarity of the first part of the French name to the well- 
known Sussex surname Honey. 


All the present Sussex Honeysetts may thus be direct de- 
scendants of either a murderer or his accomplice, but, to counter- 
act that, they may legitimately claim an etymological association 
with the liqueur anisette rather than with the humbler product of 
the bee. Many further questions at once arise. How wide- 
spread was the surname Anisette in mediaeval France? From 
which part did John and Adrian come? The full name of 
the liqueur is anisette de Bordeaux; did they come from the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux? The answers to these and 
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other questions must await a comprehensive study of French 
surnames. 


R. F. HUNNISETT 


NOTES 
1 It is not mentioned in The Place-Names of Sussex (Cambridge, 
1929-30). 
2 Ibid., p. 399 
3 P.R.O., King’s Bench Ancient Indictments 558, m. 93. 


SIR GEORGE BUCK, Kt. (S.N.Q. xiv 222). British 
Museum Add. MS. 5699, page 757, records the inscription on 
the tablet that used to be in Chichester Cathedral and was 
erected by Henry Blaxton, D.D., to his step-father-in-law, 
Robert Buck, father of Sir George Buck, Kt., Master of the 
Revels and champion of the character of Richard III. 


Robert Buck, who hailed from Ely and became in 
Chichester in 1577 Chapter Steward and Auditor, died 10th 
January, 1579 (-80) aged nearly seventy. 


Fuller details of these and their connections are to be 
found in the contributor’s article in NOTES AND Queries for 
July and August, 1957. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 


MARY MEERKE(S) (S.N.Q. xi 42 and xii 137). The 
recent discovery of the missing Bishop’s Transcripts for Alcis- 
ton (the register is deficient by gaps, fadings and mutilations) 
enables the baptism of this lady who became the third wife of 
Thomas Luxford (1595-1664) to be ascertained as 30th Sep- 
tember, 1616. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 


EDWARD SNATT. (V.C.H. ii, 414; S.A.C. iv, 229, 
and xlvi, 108). This schoolmaster of the Free School of 
Southover and to John Evelyn, the Diarist, was baptised 
20th November 1597 at Rotherfield, Sussex, and buried 4th 
July 1659 at Glynde. He was a son of William Snatt (buried 
9th March 1636-7 Rotherfield), son and heir of John Rother- 
field, also of that parish. 


W. H. CHALLEN 
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PENNEL’S BRIDGE (CHITHURST). This is the 
small bridge that lies just below Titcomb’s yard near to the 
** Sun,” where the old brick yard used to be. 


According to “‘ Sussex Place Names” (Vol. I, p. 33) 
this bridge contains the family name of Dominus William 
Paynel of Trotton, 1296, although the Editor points out it 


is not at the Trotton end of the parish. It is, however, not 
far away. 


It is, perhaps, more likely that it takes its name from 
William Pannell, who, in 1598, held a cottage and four acres 
of land called “* Chawlies,”” which of course, brings us close 
to the site of the present bridge. 


In 1840 Thomas Blunden rented “ pannels Meadow ” 
of slightly more than one acre in extent, together with a small 
wood called a shaw from Sir Charles Taylor. This meadow 
is shown on the Tithe Map (dated 1840—No. 27) as lying 
directly south-east of the stream with woods on both sides. 


It is noticeable that no bridge is shown on the Tithe Map 
(although this is not conclusive proof that it was not there, 
as the maps have strange omissions) but it is shown on the 
Inclosure Map of 1860. This raises a problem: local residents 
of no great age can remember the time when there was no 
bridge. Carts used to drive through the stream by a rough 
road way beside the present road, while pedestrians used to 
cross on stepping stones, a few of which can still be found in 
the bed of the stream. A little below and further down the 
stream was a wooden footbridge, part of which still remains 
hidden in the bushes; lower down still was another footbridge 
for pedestrians taking the footpath from “‘ Pinchers ”’ (Mrs. 
Linfield’s) to Waldergrove Farm. 


The bridge itself, which is of brick, bears on the downward 
side of the parapet a stone panel carved with the initials 
“ R.R.” and the date 1887. R.R. stands for Richard Rapley, 
who was the owner of the brickyard. A Richard Rapley’s 
name is shown on the Inclosure Map of 1860. He is put down 
as * Richard Rapley of Liphook, carpenter.’’ He held just 
over two acres of land, leasehold for 1,000 years on “* Chawley 
Common” (where the brickworks stood) and under the 
Inclosure Award he was granted an acre of land in the Common 
just by the bridge. The date when Rapley held the brickyard 
is at present unknown to me, but it seems likely that he built 
the bridge for business purposes. 


E. M. GARDNER 
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HURSTPIERPOINT RECTORS. Jeremiah, 
Christopher and John Dodson were rectors successively of 
Hurstpierpoint from 1701/2 to 1807. 


On the south wall of the south aisle of the church of St. 
Chad, Lichfield, is a memorial to Frances, widow of the Rev. 
John Dodson, D.D., Rector of Hurstpierpoint; she died 
15th April 1832, aged 82; Sarah, their eldest daughter, died 
19th July 1840, in her 61st year, at East Hendred, Berks., 
where she is buried. 


To the east of the above memorial is one to George 
Dodson, late of Lichfield, third son of the Rev. John Dodson 
and Frances his wife; he died 13th August 1833, in his 48th 
year. F.W.S. 


A MESOLITHIC SITE AT BISHOP’S WOOD, 
WARNINGLID. In 1947 the writer discovered several 
worked flints with microliths at Bishop’s Wood, Warninglid, 
Grid Ref. 51/238259, where the woodland had been cleared. 
The site is on Tunbridge Wells sand and lies between two small 
streams which eventually unite to feed a tributary to the Adur. 


The famous Horsham group of Mesolithic surface sites, 
Roffey, Old Faygate, Beeding Wood, etc., lies some five miles 
north-west of Bishop’s Wood. With the object of locating 
a flaking floor, or dwelling-pits, it was decided to investigate 
the subsoil, so, with the kind permission of the landowner, 
C. W. Hayward, Esq., of Lydhurst, Warninglid, and the 
assistance of Dr. T. E. Matthews, Mr. G. A. Holleyman and 
others, trial trenches were opened. The first was 65ft. long 
(Fig. 1) and 2ft. wide. The second trench crossed this at a 
point 22ft. from its eastern extremity; the second trench was 
4ft. wide. Eastward of this second trench, at a point 30ft. 
from its intersection with the first trench, another one, 2ft. wide 
and 10ft. long, was opened and this was crossed by still another 
trench. 


A section of the deposit containing the artifacts showed 
about 6 inches of humus and roots of bracken and about 
12 inches of yellow blown sand which rested on the sandrock. 
No trace of a pit-dwelling was found, but a quantity of flakes 
and flint implements were uncovered. These were horizon- 
tally disposed at all depths in the shaded area shown on the 
plan, Fig. 1, 
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The implements consisted of microliths, scrapers, used 
flakes, and a tranchet sharpening flake. Long, medium, 
and micro-blades were found with numerous cores. All the 
artifacts showed advanced patination; the raw material 
evidently derived from the North and South Downs outcrops. 


The twenty microliths consisted of obliquely blunted 
points, Fig. 2, 11, 12, 13; isosceles triangles, 7, 8, 9, 10; 
hollow-based points, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and scalenes. Méicro- 
buring, 14, 15, occurred and also intermediate forms, 16, 17, 
18, 19. Incidentally, the two microburins, 14 and 15, Fig. 2, 
indicate that very large microliths were made on this site. 
No chert artifacts were observed. 


I am indebted to Mr. W. F. Rankine for kindly classifying 
the finds and for preparing Figure 2. 


W. NEWNHAM 


[The Figures are deposited in the Society's Library.—Ed.] 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


This was held in the Town Hall, Lewes, on Wednesday 
19th March 1958. In the absence of the President (Walter 
H. Godfrey, C.B.E.) the chair was taken by I. D. Margary, 
one of the Vice-Presidents. The Society’s exemption from 
rates under the Scientific Societies Act, 1843, had been upheld 
by the Local Panel, but the Inland Revenue were appealing 
to the Lands Tribunal. The Venerable Lancelot Mason, 
Archdeacon of Chichester, was elected President for the ensu- 
ing year, the retiring officers and members of the Council 
were re-elected and Garth Christian was elected to the Council 
in the place of the late W. A. Barron. The Society passed 
resolutions expressing concern at the proposed ramped fly- 
over bridge at Old Shoreham and the proposal to build within 
the precincts of Lewes Castle. 


In the afternoon the President gave an address on “ The 
Historic Churches of Sussex—the Problem Children of a 
Country Archdeacon ”’ and dealt with the work of the Historic 
Churches Trust, 
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LOCAL MEETING AT HASTINGS 


This very successful meeting, organised by Dr. E. A. 
Wood, was held on Wednesday 23rd April 1958. The party 
met opposite the Royal Standard Inn in the Old Town and 
walked to All Saints’ Church after Dr. Wood had spoken 
about the Old Town and the houses visible from the road. 
The Rector (the Rev. C. C. Burnham) received the party at 
All Saints and Mr. J. Manwaring Baines, F.s.A., told them 
about the parish ahd church. From there members went to 
St. Clements’ Church where they were received by the Rector 
(the Rev. J. L. Napier) and Mr. S. M. Parkman described the 
church. Tea was provided in the Methodist Church Hall and 
the more energetic of the party climbed (or went by lift) to 
Hastings Castle to which members were admitted at a reduced 
fee. 


LOCAL MEETING AT SELHAM AND 
MANOR OF DEAN 


This meeting, held on Saturday 17th May 1958, was 
somewhat marred by high cold winds and occasional drizzle, 
while mist obscured the views to be obtained from the gardens, 
views which, in clear weather, are amongst the finest in this 
part of Sussex. 


The party were welcomed at the little Church of St. 
James, Selham, by the President (the Venerable Lancelot 
Mason), who said it presented a very difficult problem to him 
in his capacity as Archdeacon of Chichester, viz.: How could 
this small parish, even as extended by the inclusion of South 
Ambersham, keep up this beautiful relic of the past? Mr. 
W. E. Godfrey, F.s.A., then described the fabric, calling 
especial attention to the tall, narrow entrance doorway on 
the north-west and the fine chancel arch with its sculptures 
—both probably Saxon. The small paten and communion 
cup of 1568 were shown. 


From here the party proceeded across the Rother to 
Manor of Dean in Tillington parish, where they were wel- 
comed by Capt. W. Slade Mitford, D.L., J.p., and Mrs. Mitford. 
Capt. Mitford gave from the porch an interesting account 
of the house (14th century in part and 17th century in other 
part, the date, 1613, is in the brick-course over the porch 
and members were then in small parties personally shown 
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the interior and much admired it and the furnishings—some 
of historic interest. Other members meanwhile were free 
to wander round the fine gardens and to go over the (now 
unoccupied) Pitshill, close by (designed by Sir John Soane 
for William Mitford in 1760) which was the family residence 
until modern conditions made it too large and difficult to run, 
when the family moved to their present residence at Manor 
of Dean, previously a farm house. An excellent buffet tea 
was provided in an outhouse at the Manor. 


G.D.J. 


SUMMER MEETING AT STEYNING 


One hundred and twenty-five members and their friends 
met at Wiston House on Wednesday 18th June 1958 on one 
of the hot summer days so rare this year. The Warden 
(Dr. Koeppler) gave a short address, explaining that the fine 
Elizabethan house was now used by the Foreign Office for 
informal conferences among men and women, diplomatic and 
otherwise, from different countries. Mr. F. Bentham Stevens 
spoke on the history of the house, which was visited in relays, 
with the 14th-century church, whose main features were 
described by Mr. Emil Godfrey. It contains the 500-year-old 
brass of Sir John de Braose in armour and a monument to 
Sir Richard Shirley with his two wives. Among the fine 
pictures in the house is one of Sir Charles Goring, by Lawrence. 
Sir Charles planted the beeches on Chanctonbury Ring and 
is said to have walked up there twice a day when they were 
young to water them, and the portrait shows him with a beech 
twig in his hand. After lunch (Mr. Goring, the owner of 
Wiston, kindly allowed picnic lunches in the Park), the 16th- 
century Steyning Grammar School was visited. The Head- 
master (Mr. J. Scragg) told of the history of the school, and 
(outside) explained the various alterations being made in the 
old houses either side to preserve them and give them a useful 
purpose. The fine Norman Church of Steyning was then 
visited and described by Mr. Emil Godfrey, and Chantry 
Green House (once the home of the Chantry priest) was visited, 
by kind permission of Mr. G. A. Recknell. Tea was served 
in St. Andrew’s Hall. In addition to those mentioned above, 
the Society was very grateful to the Chairman of the Steyning 
Parish Council; Mr. F. J. Waters, of Wiston Park; Mr. and 
Mrs. Payne and Mr. C. A. Grigg for help in conducting 
members and arranging for the tea and parking arrangements. 

E.M.G, 
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LOCAL MEETING AT WIVELSFIELD 


This very successful meeting was held on Saturday 
12th July 1958 on a fine afternoon after slight drizzle in the 
morning. The party met at Great Ote Hall, where they were 
welcomed by Mr. B. Godman Irvine, M.p., and Mrs. Godman 
Irvine, after which Mr. W. Emil Godfrey described the building 
and gave an interesting account of its owners in the past. 
The party then in in relays saw over the interior and admired 
especially the panelling and the carved woodwork and (while 
waiting their turns) enjoyed the fine gardens. Tea was served 
in the Huntingdon Hall adjoining the Ote Hall Chapel, 
originally founded by Selina Countess of Huntingdon in 1778 
and after the tea Mr. Bentham Stevens gave a very entertaining 
account of that lady and the Countess of Huntingdon 
Connexion which she founded. The party then walked to 
the Parish Church of St. John the Baptist, where the Vicar- 
designate (Canon D. F. Wilkinson) welcomed them and Mr. 
Godfrey described this church, which seems to have in it a 
variety of styles of architecture of widely different periods. 
The South Chapel was especially admired. 

G.D.J. 


LOCAL MEETING AT HOLTYE 


On Saturday 16th August 1958 members and their friends 
had the opportunity of seeing (under the guidance of Mr. 
Margary) part of the Roman Road from London to Lewes 
traced by him in 1930 (S.A.C. /xxiii, 33). This section at 
Holtye (parish of Hartfield) was purchased by Mr. Margary 
and presented (with an endowment fund for its upkeep) to 
the Sussex Archaeological Trust in 1937 (S.A.C. lxxxi, 43). 
After tea at the White Horse the party walked to the Sussex- 
Kent boundary at Cowden Furnace Pond formed by damming 
up the Kent Water (all or most of which is in Kent), where 
the features were pointed out and the party returned over 
Kitford Bridge (modern, but its predecessor is mentioned in 
1597) which stands in both counties, and the crossing of the 
Roman Road over the Kent Water was pointed out. 

G.D.J. 


Members who attended the Holtye Meeting will be 
interested to hear what happened there shortly afterwards. 
On 5th September there was a very violent thunderstorm and 
over two inches of rain fell in an hour all over the Dry Hill 
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area. Tiny streams became raging floods over the road bridges 
everywhere. The two ponds above Furnace, at Goudhurst 
Gill and Scarlets Mill, both burst, demolishing the wooden 
mill-house and an empty cottage, which just vanished. The 
whole flood then descended upon Furnace Pond, sweeping 
over the entire pond bay, across which we had walked, from 
end to end in such a terrifying cataract that hedges, trees and 
debris were hurled on to and through the house and garden 
below, with such force that a large refrigerator was carried 
clean away down the garden. Luckily the owners were absent 
at the time. The pond bay held, although badly eroded by 
the cascade, but the sluice near which we stood was torn out 
and the pond emptied. The flood swept on to Kitford Bridge, 
near the Roman road crossing, engulfing it above the tops of 
the brick parapets, and here a cyclist was swept clean away 
into the bushes below and had to be rescued suffering some 
injuries, but most fortunately there was no loss of life. Houses 
were flooded lower down but the force gradually spent itself 
in the wider valley towards the Medway. 


I. D. MARGARY. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


12TH APRIL 1958. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
chair and seventeen others. Eighteen new members were 
elected, and there had been six deaths and fifteen resignations. 
It was decided to write to the Ministry that the Society was 
opposed to the scheme for rebuilding Old Shoreham Bridge 
so far as it involved a fly-over ramp some 90 feet from the 
roof of the Church. 


2ND JULY 1958. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the chair 
and sixteen others. Seventeen new members were elected 
and there were three deaths and three resignations reported. 
The scheme for a fly-over bridge at Old Shoreham was stated 
to have been withdrawn for re-consideration. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


16TH APRIL 1958. The discovery of half a polished 
quartzie perforated mace at Bracklesham Bay was reported 
and projected excavations were considered. 
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25TH JUNE 1958. On the site of the new Primary School 
at Woodingdean three extended burials had been recovered 
and one incomplete skeleton brought up by a mechanical 
excavator, all males 25-30 years. One skeleton was covered 
at the time of burial with a layer of heavy flints, one an ex- 
tended burial without grave goods, and the other of a heavily- 
built man by whose right side lay an iron spear with traces of 
the oak shaft still in the socket, an iron dagger with wooden 
handle, probably fastened to him by the leather belt, whose 
bronze buckle was also found. These suggest a pagan ceme- 
tery of Saxon Period. In Ringmer Road, West Tarring, a 
flint track 12 feet wide and about 6 inches deep was found. 
It may be prehistoric as pottery of that time was found on 
the surface. Mediaeval walls were found at St. Mary’s, 
Bramber, during extensions to the car-park, with the inner 
face plastered, but too far from the house ever to have been 
actually connected. There were sherds of 13th- and 14th- 
century pottery and fragments from a slate roof. A large 
pot was found in a garden 2 feet deep on the supposed site 
of the vanished Parish Church of West Marden, possibly 
formerly a pagan Saxon cemetery. 


REVIEWS 


SOME INNS AND ALE-HOUSES OF RYE 1650-1950 (GEOFFREY 
S. BAGLEY). Paper covers 16 pp. N.D. but c. 1958. Rye 
Museum Publication No. 4, 4 Church Square, Rye. 2s. Post free. 
This is an account, as complete as records extend, of the places 
of refreshment at Rye coming under licensing laws and our 
thanks are due to the Honorary Curator for the great amount 
of time and trouble he must have expended in its compilation. 
There are reproductions of bill-heads and other interesting 
matter and an alphabetical list with dates and locations of the 
fifty-three inns and alehouses which he has identified. 

G.D.J. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY IN ROMAN BRITAIN (A. L. F. RIVET) 
(195 pp. with frontispiece and nine diagrams. 1958. Hutchin- 
son & Co. (Publishers Ltd. 10s. 6d.). 


This is a useful, interesting and carefully compiled book 
on the Roman organisation of Britain, dealing with towns and 
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countryside, and also with what is known of the political 
divisions between the tribes and the boundaries of Romanised 
coloniae and civitates and other settlements. Sussex has a 
good place in this owing to the amount of work done here. 
There are full bibliographies. If a criticism can be made it is 
that on p. 179 the reader is informed that “‘ with a few obvious 
exceptions ’’ places are indexed under modern names with 
the Roman names in parenthesis, and he is referred to the 
O.S. map of Roman Britain. This is apt to annoy the reader, 
who comes across a reference say to BODOTRIA in the text and 
cannot find this in the index under “ B,” but has to search 
until he finds it under “‘ F”’ as “ Forth.” G.D.J. 


RYE REFORMED (W. G. L. GILBERT). Paper covers, 20 
pp. N.D. but c. 1958 Rye Museum Publication No. 2, 4 Church 
Square, Rye. 1s. 6d. post free. This is a very interesting 
account of politics at Rye after the Reform Act 1832, and 
includes reproduction of several lampoons and broadsheets 
issued to influence electors until the later Reform Act of 1867 
abolished Rye as a small constituency and merged it in the 
County Division. G.D.J. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE SUSSEX DIALECT (W. D. PARISH)— 
1875 EXPANDED AND ILLUSTRATED BY HELENA HALL, 1957. 
(R. J. Acford Ltd., Chichester, pp. xxiii and 185. 35s.). 
It is very welcome to have Parish’s work—long out of print 
—not only re-issued, but augmented with care and attention 
with material collected throughout the life of the present 
Editor—now over eighty—and her late brother, John Henry 
Sussex Hall (who died in 1949), in whose memory this edition 
is published. It is a book which every Sussex lover should 
have. It is possible to suggest additions in a future issue: 
**Mounter ” (S.N.Q. xiii, 271 and 322) appears confined to 
Sussex; “‘ Tarr” (S.N.Q. xii, 161, and xiii, 228) is a common 
Sussex word; ‘“* Bad Books ” was a list of irrecoverable rates 
frequently used by overseers. ‘* Waywarden” (pp. 80 and 
149) far from being confined to private roads, was another 
name for the surveyors of highways and is so used in the 
Wisborough Green Parish Records in 1675-6 and 1833 and 
was Officially substituted for surveyors in the Highway Act, 
1862. ‘* Toat”’ (pp. 142-3) can mean a look-out or observa- 


tion post, and “‘ Pad ” (p. 173) a small horse, such as smugglers 
used. 
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It is a pity that more attention was not given to the legal 
side—the list of authorities (p. xv) contains no reference to any 
law dictionary, such as Jacob’s as reference to one would 
have obviated several inaccuracies. ‘* Borough English ” (p. 
163) is a species of socage tenure, is freehold without either 
military or servile services and never applied to copyholds, 
though the same type of descent obtained as the custom of 
some Manors for the descent of copyholds. ‘“‘ Bench” (p. 8) 
was the copyhold counterpart of Dower (which only applied 
to freeholds) and was a right given by law to a widow, but a 
“‘ jointure ”’ was a provision made for a wife by contract or 
marriage settlement. A Court of Pie Powder existed at most 
fairs (a notable one was at Bristol) and that at Chichester 
(p. 94) is merely an instance. “* Geldable”’ (pp. 171) is ap- 
plicable to any system of taxation and is not confined to 
Pevensey; coroners (p. 27) though officers of the Crown were 
not Crown appointments, but were elected by county free- 
holders—in towns the mayor was frequently the coroner 
ex-officio. G.D.J. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE SOUTH-EAST OF ENGLAND 
(GORDON J. COPLEY). Phoenix House Ltd., 50s. Dr. Copley 
has now followed his “‘ Going into the Past ’’ with this more 
ambitious work addressed to the “ enthusiastic amateur.” 
The first chapter discusses sensibly the place of the amateur 
in archaeology, and the contribution he may expect to make 
and a later chapter gives advice on the study of a locality. 
In between lies a number of chapters on the archaeological 
periods from the Palaeolithic to the Middle Ages in which 
the author has collected and summarised ail the relevant 
information. In these chapters and in the Gazeteer, which 
is arranged under parishes he uses and gives short explanations 
of all the technical terms and algebraical classifications which 
archaeologists have come to adopt. This arouses the question 
of the author’s aims. Few readers can be fully acquainted 
with these terms and they are more likely to go direct to the 
excavation reports for their information. ‘* The enthusiastic 
amateur ”’ will have to look elsewhere for drawings or photo- 
graphs of the different types of implements, weapons, pottery 
etc., or search them out in a museum. 

In his gazetteer he has not been consistent in his use of 
parishes. If he classifies Hollingbury under Brighton, surely 
Cissbury should come under Worthing and not under West 
Tarring. In any case it was in Broadwater. The Caburn is 
in Glynde and not Beddingham. 
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The volume has a number of useful distribution and 
regional maps and a set of well-chosen photographs. Many 
will welcome it as a work of reference, but the beginner will 
need to supplement it with books giving fuller explanation and 
illustration of the many technical terms used. A.E.W. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM ARTHUR BARRON 


Before coming to Sussex as Headmaster of Brighton 
Grammar School in 1924, W. A. Barron had been Headmaster 
of King Alfred’s School, Wantage and Rotherham Grammar 
School. A history scholar of New College, Oxford, he has 
always taken a great interest in local history and had a special 
knowledge of church brasses. It was natural, therefore, when 
he retired in 1947, that he should become an active member 
of the Council of this Society. When, in 1948, it was decided 
to form a Sussex Committee of The National Register of 
Archives, he became its Secretary and remained so until his 
death on 4th February 1958. At about the same time he 
was invited to be a joint Editor of The Sussex County 
Magazine. These two interests supplemented each other. 
His ceaseless activity throughout the county in founding 
local Archive Committees, in listing documents in parish 
chests, solicitors’ offices and private houses led to high com- 
mendation by the officials of the National Register, who stated 
in one of their annual reports that his work had made Sussex 
the foremost county in this movement. He persuaded many 
owners to deposit their documents in the County Record 
Offices. 

In addition to all this he gave much time to religious and 
educational work. He was on the Chichester Diocesan 
Council for over thirty years, becoming eventually Chairman 
of the Diocesan Reorganisation Committee and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Religious Education Committee. After his 
retirement he became a member and eventually Chairman of 
the Hove and Portslade District Education Committee. He 
had been Honorary Secretary, and, later, President of the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters, whom he repre- 
sented on the World Council of Education in Citizenship. 


A.E.W. 


CORRECTION 
xv 33, line five: for “ great’ read “ great-great.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
for 
SOMERSET AND DORSET 


(Founded in 1888) 


EDITORS: 
For Somerset: Mr. T. J. Hunt, Orchard End, Cheddon Road, Taunton, Soms. 
For Dorset: Mr. P. N. Dawe, 13 Parchment Street, Winchester, Hants. 


Annual Subscription: 10/-; to be sent to Mr. Hugh Foster, Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Stocklinch Manor, Ilminster, Somerset. 


Friends of Lewes Society 


If you are fond of Lewes you are urged to join this Society, whose objects are 
to arouse a lively and practical interest in the town and its setting, and to help 
preserve in its architecture and character all that is best from the past, to defend 
the beauty of the town and its surroundings and to ensure that its future develop- 
ment shall be worthy of its civic tradition and history. 


Annual Subscription 5/-. Applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss BARBARA CROOK, WEST House, SOUTHOVER, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. G. H. AYRES, BARCLAYS BANK, LEWES. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 95 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration 
Work and Model Farm Building 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 474 (2 lines) 








THE COLOUR OF HERALDRY 


Mr. G. Cobb’s beautiful coloured restorations of mediaeval effigies now 
reproduced by kind permission of I.C.I. Ltd. with a new text, by The 
Heraldry Society. 32 plates; 4to; bound red cloth; dust cover; indexed. 


To be published in December at 35/-. Pre-publication offer of 

27/6 (plus 1/6 postage, etc.) if ordered before 15th December. 

Send cash with order to:—The Hon. Secretary, The Heraldry 
Society, East Knoyle, Wilts. 











[P.T.O. 











GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries | Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. Prippe, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 




















Holleyman & Treacher 
Limited 














Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Maps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well classified 
stock of over 50,000 volumes. 


Books on Sussex, Archaeology, History and 
Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of-print 
and rare books sought for and reported free 
of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a speciality. 
A large stock of piano, orchestral, organ 
and vocal scores is kept carefully classified 
for your inspection. Music catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always show 
our unique collection of early Sussex maps, 
prints and water colours. 


Libraries Purchased 
* 


21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 


Phone Brighton 28007 << 








CHARLES CLARKE (HAYWARDS HEATH) LTD. 




















